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CHESTER CATHEDRAE 

Among all the great cathedrals of England, there 
is probably no one appealing more strongly to the 
sympathy and recollection of Americans, than that 
of Chester, lying so near to the route by which many 
of them make their first approach to the sacred 
fanes of the Old World. Chester, as most merely 
English tourists are aware, lies but a few miles south- 
ward from Liverpool, the port of entry of nine- 
tenths of those who visit England ; 
and it is connected with the great 
port by a rapid-running line of rail- 
way, which makes a visit to the old 
city a matter of but few hours hin- 
derance. Chester also lies on the 
highway, southward from Liverpool 
to the southwest (the line of rail be- 
fore mentioned being a link in this 
route) ; and it lies, still more notably, 
on the yet greater line of communi- 
cation, from Ireland by the Kings- 
town steamers to Holyhead, and 
thence to London — along which the 
"Limited Mail" flies at its fifty 
miles an hour. From that Irish 
mail, many a tourist drops off to so- 
journ in that old city on the Dee ; 
and from Liverpool still more nu- 
merously the same class of sight- 
seers drop down to take their first 
actual glimpse of the antique in 
England. 

Perhaps no better impression can 
be conveyed of the approach and its 
sensations to a new-comer from the 
New World, than in quoting the de- 
scription given several years ago by 
a graphic writer, just beginning to 
survey the mediaeval in church ar- 
chitecture : 

"Twenty-four hours later, the ne- 
cessary acquaintance duly made be- 
tween English ground and my Amer- 
ican foot, I found myself in the old 
city and riding up to the cathedral. 
Among donkey carts * * driven by men and women 
who might have stepped bodily out from some rural 
picture of four hundred years ago, so oddly old and 
countrified were they in dress and demeanor. Up 
little narrow, crooked, half-paved streets, almost all 
the houses gable-end to view, and more than half of 
them having the lower stories formed of pillared 
colonnades, the upper stories overhanging and closed 
as in ordinary buildings, and nearly all the trade of 



ing for that very common word — old ! Face to face, 
for the first time, with any antiquity greater than a 
hundred or two years, except as once and again 
some disjointed fragment from the Old World had 
met the eye in museums and other collections. * * 
M.y old churches, the Post Office on Nassau Street, 
and the Boston Old South, and that of William Ten- 
nant, on the battle-field of Monmouth. These had 
been antiquity to me, before — as all things are rela- 
tive ; but what were they now in that regard ? The 





SOUTH PORCH. 

the town carried on beneath those oddly constructed 
porticoes. Under a wide, massive, crumbling stone 
arch, extending quite across one of the main streets, 
and of which four — the Northgate, Watergate, Fore- 
gate and Bridgegate — once formed a complete set 
of barrier entrances to the town, in the days when 
care in admission was necessary. Through these 
scenes, hastily caught, like the configurations in a 
kaleidoscope, and then Chester Cathedral. 

" How in one moment then I learned a new mean- 



CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

foundation stones of this dark, gray old cathedral, 
still lifting its square central tower, and spreading 
out its Gothic windowed wings in almost unimpaired 
beauty and grandeur, had been laid when Alfred the 
Great was king of Saxon England, before the coming 
of the Conqueror, even before the coming of the 
Danes — within a few decades of a thousand years 
ago. 

"And when I went within and stood under the 
groined arches of the roof, where time was really 
beginning to make his mark, in the necessitating of 
new repairs — and when I remembered that the 
hands that chiseled the stone of those columns, and 
spread the mortar of the cemented blocks, had been 
laid away to rest more than eight hundred years be- 
fore — and when I heard the pealing of the organ, 
then just beginning the afternoon service, and 
thought how many of the titled, the fair, the good, 
the great, the wicked, had heard corresponding 
sounds rolling through those very arches, then gone 
away to death and burial and centuries of silence, 
to hear no sign again until the last trumpet should 
shake groin from arch, and capital from column — 
when these things came over me, in this, my first 
interview with the spectral past coming up from its 
grave — was it really any shame to my manhood, that 
I choked as I might have done at the sudden meeting 
or parting with a dear friend, and found the tears of 
emotion nearer to dropping than is either usual or 
pleasant in the face of a mere sentiment ? 

"The choking came thicker a few minutes later, 
for I found some remembrance of my own land in 
Chester Cathedral. * * Drooping over the door 
of the Chapter House there hung two flags — two old 
faded, rotting flags, showing the marks of battle and 
blast, and presenting an appearance with which late 
domestic wars have made us somewhat familiar. So 
far they were nothing ; but when the verger informed 
me that they were the colors of the 22d, or Cheshire 
regiment, borne up the Heights of Abraham, with 
Wolfe, and up Bunker Hill, with Howe — then they 
became something more than mere faded and rotten 
silk and bunting. And when he added that not 
many years before, Theodore Winthrop, then as 
little dreaming of his sudden immortality as an 
author, as of his death-wound at Big Bethel, had 
stood before those flags, and doubted their identity, 



and after, written him a letter of- acknowledgment 
when satisfied of their genuineness — then, still more 
than before, the old flags, and the Chapter House of 
Chester Cathedral, and the verger himself, belonged 
not to Chester, or even England, but to America and 
the world. 

" * * Above, the groined arches of the roof 
rose magnificently ; On a level with us swept round 
the gallery, with its delicate tracery of dark wood 
carving — very old and fragile, but intricate enough 
to be done in iron ; while over the 
bishop's stall, a towering pyx or can- 
opy of the same elaborate work, 
made the very thought ache with 
the years that must have been con- 
sumed in the toil. One-third of 
the pews below were filled with wor- 
shipers, almost all joining in the 
solemn responses ; within the chan- 
cel the surpliced priest intoned the 
service, and a dozen white-robed 
choir-boys carried contralto and 
tenor. * * The sights and sounds 
of that half-hour in the organ loft 
are well worth their place in mem- 
ory ; and it is doubtful whether I 
could have found a more fitting place 
for my initiation into the peculiar 
church architecture and church mu- 
sic of the mother land, than in old 
Chester Cathedral." 

Architecturally, Chester Cathedral 
is by no means one of the first in 
England — it being an irregular mas- 
sive structure, with a tower 127 feet 
in height, but no marked impression 
of dignity. Within, it is more per- 
fectly pleasing ; though both within 
and without it bears the impression 
of great age, as it may well do, with 
the foundation known to date back, 
as stated by the traveler quoted, to 
the time of Alfred the Great. Either 
from the friable character of the ma- 
terial employed in its construction, 
or from its great age alone, this ca- 
thedral has shown more symptoms of decay than 
most of its congeners ; and much time and expense 
have been employed within the past few years in 
staying the ravages of time upon this, one of the 
noblest mediaeval monuments of the west. The 
three views which we present herewith, convey a 
very fair idea of the general appearance of the struc- 
ture, without and within. 

Giving a certain celebrity, undoubtedly, to the old 
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Cheshire capital by the Dee — it is also undoubtedly 
the fact that the cathedral derives great additional 
interest from its surroundings, and the long and 
varied history of Chester. Nowhere else within 
the British Islands can such picturesque old houses 
be found, as those of the port on the Dee which 
once vied with Liverpool in the extent of its ship- 
ping and commerce ; and a thousand romantic cir- 
cumstances in history combine to make it of peculiar 
interest both to tourist and student. 



